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one, eleven unfortunate Jodoci are eliminated, leaving at the end Jodocus 
de Merka, "Licenciatus in hire canonico" July 11, 1427, as the author of 
the dictionary. The form of the Galen stanza contained therein is the earliest 
that has come to my notice. But if anyone have time and inclination for 
search, and (what is even less likely) access to such works, I will note for 
him that Seckel seeks to prove that the Vocabularius Jodoci is based largely 
on the Vocabularius Stuttgardiensis, this in turn upon the Collectio Ter- 
minorum Legalium, and this again upon the Introductorium pro studio 
sacrorum canonum of Hermann von Schildesche, this last falling about the 
year 1330. Our Galen stanza may be in any one, all, or none of these; and 
here I will leave it. 

It has been noted that the second verse of Burton's stanza differs from 
all other versions quoted. With the familiar idea in mind, Burton may have 
given it a "twist" of his own (genus et species =Aristoteles of Buchler's 
version). Bacon frequently gives such new turns to his Latin quotations. 

In the definitive edition of Burton quotations and reminiscences must 
be traced and verified. The editor must be an omnivorous reader, saturated 
with both classical and medieval Latin. He must be another Erasmus 
or Scaliger. With existing conditions of scholarship it would seem that only 
a syndicate of specialists could produce a final edition. An adequate index 
is beyond one's wildest dreams. 

G. C. Scoggin 

University of Missouri 



THE DIAPHRAGM AND THE GREEK IDEAL 

OR 

THE TREACHERY OF TRANSLATIONS 

In his essay on George Chapman, the poet Swinburne bids us feel the 
freshness, power, strength, and fire of that "exalted work," Chapman's 
translations of Homer, "considering the poems as in the main original 
works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the submerged foundations 
of Greek verse." 

In this judgment all who have any knowledge of Homer and Chapman 
will concur. To such it may seem incredible that after all the study that 
has been given to the matter of translation, after Matthew Arnold's famous 
lectures on translating Homer, and discussion in more recent years, there 
should still exist in the English-speaking world any one naive enough to 
quote Chapman as Homer and to derive statements of Homeric teaching 
from such a source. I therefore invite the reader's attention to chapter viii, 
entitled "Spiritual Reactions," in a book published in 1914 by Frederic A. 
Stokes, New York. It is written by Mrs. Diana Watts and called The 
Renaissance of the Greek Ideal. 
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The author says that she has discovered in herself a force which she 
alleges is frequently mentioned in the Iliad. It is, she writes, a condition of 
tension, which transforms dead weight into a living force, transforming the 
Homeric heroes and the later Greeks, who also, she says, possessed the secret, 
on the instant into a condition of almost superhuman force. Mrs. Watts 
says that much must be allowed for Homer's poetical imagination, but she 
maintains that there is no doubt that this extraordinary force was always 
produced "by will-power acting upon some special physical condition, which 
resulted in a complete restoration of exhausted powers, taking away all sense 
of fatigue and placing the body under an alert control." 

Further Mrs. Watts believes that Homer's use of the words <j>p-qv and 
<f>p€V€i (which Mrs. Watts insists on writing phrenes, with the long mark 
in the plural), "diaphragm," for mind shows that he knew "that on the 
strength of the diaphragm depends the strength of the spirit, that unquench- 
able flame of conscious will-power, etc." 

In proof of all this she cites Chapman's Homer. The first quotation is 
from the fifth 1 book of the Iliad. Atrides reviews his troops and encourages 
them as follows: "0 friends," he said, "hold up your minds; strength is but 
strength of will." 

"Why," asks Mrs. Watts, "did he say that?" And her answer is that 
"he knew that all that meant spiritual and bodily strength was in the 
diaphragm and he was simply telling them" to go through Mrs. Watts's 
system of exercise, that is, "to brace their bodies into tension, that the will 
might have unhindered command of their whole natures." 

But the true answer to Mrs. Watts's question is that he did not say that. 
As the veriest beginner in reading the Iliad may see, Agamemnon said: 
"Friends, be men and take brave heart." The word dyptvcs, diaphragm, 
does not appear in the line and the word "up" which lends color to 
Mrs. Watts's theory in Chapman's translation has no place in the Greek. 
The Greek phrase means just "take heart" or courage, exactly as we say it. 

The next alleged allusion to Mrs. Watts's theory is in the twelfth 2 book 
of Chapman's Iliad of Homer: 

The Trojans fought not of themselves, a fire from heaven was thrown 
That ran amongst them through the wall, mere added to their own. 
The Greeks held not their own; weak Grief went with her withered hand 
And dipt it deeply in their spirits, since they could not command 
Their forces to abide the field. 3 

"Meaning here," says Mrs. Watts, "that had their physical control 
been stronger, the will would have been able to operate effectively, enabling 
them to hold their ground and to keep the fire of their spirits undimmed." 

i Iliad v. 529. 2 II. xu. 177-78. 3 Italics are Mrs. Watts's. 
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In this passage Chapman builds such a romantic and original "super- 
structure on the submerged Homeric foundation" that it is highly instructive 
to compare the Greek. 

In the translation of Leaf, Myers, and Lang, which is "literal," the lines 
read: "For everywhere around the wall of stone rose the fire divine; the 
Argives for all their sorrow, defending the ships, of necessity." Chapman 
characteristically enlarges the Greek participle axvvfj^voi into the highly 
figurative "weak Grief went with her withered hand And dipt it deeply 
in their spirits." He has also enlarged dray*??, "perforce," to the line that 
gives Mrs. Watts aid and comfort for her doctrine of Homeric tension: 
"Since they could not command their forces to abide the field." 

Again the author finds a passage in Chapman's rendering of the 
eighteenth 1 book of the Iliad which admirably suits her conception of Homer 
as propagandist of "Tension." Polydamas (who in Mrs. Watts's book 
masquerades as Polydamus) speaks to Hector: 

If ye yield, though wearied with a fight So late and long, we shall have 
strength in council and the night. And (where we here have no more force than 
need will force us to, And which must rise out of our nerves) 2 high ports, tow'rs, 
walls will do What lacks in us. 

"And so on, all through the Iliad," writes the author, "runs the spirit of 
a force born of the will alone, which could be relied on to the very last." 

The passage in Homer literally translated is as follows: "But if though 
distressed we listen to my words, this, night we shall possess our strength in 
counsel and the city shall be guarded by her towers and high gates and tall 
well-polished doors fitted to the gates. But early when dawn breaks, armed 
with our weapons we shall mount the tower." Of the parenthesis with its 
Elizabethan word-play and euphuism and its reference to nerves which 
Mrs. Watts italicizes as especially important for her doctrine, there is not a 
trace in Homer. Chapman is rather fond of the word "nerves." In Homer 
vtvpov means bowstring except for one passage where it is used for the tendons 
at the feet. It is not until Galen's time that the word takes on the meaning 
of nerve. 

There remains one Homeric "quotation," the only other which the 
author gives from the riches which she says are at her disposal in the Iliad. 
This she sadly muddles in quoting from Chapman. To those who have been 
able to follow her system of gymnastics to the end she "would say what 
Nestor said to Atrides in the Iliad: 'Suppose thy nerves endowed with 
strength superior — King of men, command thyself. ' " 

Here, with a sublime disregard of punctuation and connection of thought, 
the author leaves out the last part of the lines addressed in the translation 
to Achilles and conflates the first part with the beginning of the address to 
Agamemnon; this in order to get an appropriate motto for her disciples. 

1 II. xviii. 273-78. 2 Italics are Mrs. Watts's. 
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Chapman in full reads: 

Nor do thou encounter with thy crown, 
Great son of Peleus, since no king that ever Jove allowed 
Grace of a sceptre equals him. Suppose thy nerves endowed 
With strength superior and thy birth a very goddess gave, 
Yet he of force is mightier, since what his own nerves have 
Is amplified with just command of many other. King of men 
Command thou then thyself. 

Homer 1 is simpler: 

If thou art strong and a goddess was the mother that bore thee 
yet he is higher than thou for he rules over more. And 
thou, too, Son of Atreus, abate thy fury. 

The author of the Renaissance of the Greek Ideal speaks of the necessity of 
turning on every investigation "the searchlight of austere and sincere 
criticism." On the whole one must think that she really attaches more 
importance to her axiom that the one thing needful is to know that we know. 
Herein she says lies the secret of all discovery of truth. It will be remem- 
bered that Socrates recommended the opposite belief as the one thing 
needful for that adventure. 

It may be said that such assurance in dealing with matters of literature 
and scholarship is rare among those who are ignorant of the great works 
in their original form. Yet this book is so striking an example of an unsound 
method that it serves as a most effective exemplum in terrorem to those who 
believe that translations may in general do as well as the originals, or at 
least form an acceptable substitute for them. There are few great transla- 
tions and they are all in one way or another like those of Chapman or Pope 
or FitzGerald in being original poems built on "submerged foundations." 
"A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but not Homer." This mutatis mutandis 
may be said of all. The translator of poetry is indeed between the devil 
and the deep sea. He must either give the literal translation and produce 
an effect of quaintness or baldness, or he must give the atmosphere of the 
original, the spirit and not the letter, and then, as Gilbert Murray says of 
his own beautiful translations, they cannot possibly be "right." There is 
no middle ground in the translation of poetry— you must lose either style or 
accuracy in the translation, and the style and the accuracy of the translation 
will neither of them rightly represent the original expression. Browning in his 
introduction to his translation of the Agamemnon expresses his wish to give 
the Greek and nothing else, but though he goes so far as to transliterate Greek 
words in his effort to do this, he succeeds in making a poem that is supremely 
Browning. The simple words "xnraiOpiiov irdyw,"* which mean little more 
than "frosts from heaven," he translates "frosts upaethral," thus giving for a 
usual Greek adjective that could attract no attention a word that has never 

» II. i. 277-88. 2 Aesch. Ag. 335. 
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been found before in English in this form and would be unknown to anyone 
who did not know Greek. The word "dread-lamping" is another example 
of his coinage in endeavoring to "give the Greek and nothing else." 

Mrs. Watts is obsessed with the idea that whenever the Greeks used 
the word <j>ph>K they meant the diaphragm. The parallel use of "heart" in 
English does not impede her from her foisting this meaning on Sophocles 
in the passage where Haemon says to his father that "the gods have given 
to all men mind the highest of all possessions." 1 She believes that Sophocles 
is lauding the "training of that particular muscle, of all possessions the 
highest." 

I know nothing of the merits of the system of physical training which 
is set forth in this book. It may be that the Greek ideal sees its renaissance 
in Mrs. Watts, as she not infrequently states. Her exploitation of the 
Greek literature, of which she is so ignorant as to believe that Chapman is 
Homer, is profoundly typical of an age that lays hands on all things for the 
purpose of advertising. H. G. Wells says truly of Confucius and Plato, 
"They have passed into the world of the ideal and every humbug takes his 
freedom with their names." 

Grace Harriet Macurdy 

Vassab College 



NOTE ON METRODORUS, FRAG. 1. 

Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 19. 8, irpofia.% Si <f>tjo-iv oti vavra eoriv, o av tk 
votjo-ai, Diels renders thus: "Alles ist das, was jeder einzelne sich denken 
kann." He is evidently thinking of Democritus' famous definition (frag. 
164), SyOpanros iariv 5 Travra lS/jlcv, and takes Metrodorus' meaning to be: 
it is unnecessary to define the word "all," its meaning is what anybody and 
everybody understands by the word. I do not think that either the Greek 
or the context in Eusebius will bear this interpretation. Eusebius is quoting 
Metrodorus as a representative of the doctrine that all things are true in 
contrast to the view that nothing is (known). Metrodorus, to be sure, 
begins his treatise with the famous statement quoted by Cicero Acad, 
pr. ii. 23. 73 that we know nothing. But a little farther on in his treatise 
irpo/3as Si he says that anything or everything that you conceive (or imagine) 
is. 8 ov tk vomeral is, as the context shows, used loosely as the equivalent 
of a Tin <paiverai or iraxra <pa.vTa.o-w., and voeiv, as often in early Greek, is not 
to be restricted to pure thought but is to be taken of perception or apprehen- 
sion in general. So Aristotle Met. 1009 6 1 can say: 6/xomos SI mu ij vtpl ra 
(fxuvofxeva oXrjOua iviois «k t&v alo-OiprSiv iXrjkvdev and illustrate the statement 
by the saying of Anaxagoras to his pupils, 1009 b 27: on toujlvt' avTots 
«rrai to. ovra ola ov woA.a/J<oow. And Plato in the Theaetetus 191 d stamps 

l Ant. 683-85. 



